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but their thoughts were expressed in prose, or
in mere metrical diction, which passed current as
poetry without being so. Yet Burns belonged
wholly to the eighteenth century (1759-96), and
no verse-writer is so little literary as Burns, so
little prosaic j no writer more truly poetic in
melody, diction, thought, feeling, and spontaneous
song. It was Burns who showed Wordsworth's
own youth " How verse may build a princely
throne on humble truth." Nor can we under-
stand how Cowper is to be set down as simply
a man of letters. We may. too, if we please,
deny the name of poetry to Collins's tender and
pensive Ode to Evening; but we can only do
this on critical principles, which would end in
classing the author of Lycldas and Oomus, of the
Allegro and Penseroso, as a writer of various ac-
complishments and great general ability, but at
bottom simply a man of letters and by no means
a poet. It is to Gray, however, that we must
turn for the distinctive character of the best
poetry of the eighteenth century. With reluc-
tance we will surrender the Pindaric Odes,
though not without risking the abservation that
some of Wordsworth's own criticism on Gray is as